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Guest  Editorial 

Dear  Friends, 

I have  asked  our  editior,  Nancy  Yamall,  if  she  would  give 
me  a little  space  over  the  next  few  months  so  that  I can  tell  you 
about  Friends  Bulletin.  There  are  happenings  that  most  of  our 
readers  in  the  three  yearly  meetings  and  around  the  world 
probably  don't  know  about,  so  I thought  I should  begin  to  tell 
you. 

December  is  the  month  that  we  try  to  adjust  all  of  the 
subscriptions.  This  makes  the  work  of  the  editor  and  her  staff 
(of  volunteers)  much  easier.  The  task  of  keeping  track  of  about 
1500  subscriptions  is  mind-boggling  if  they  were  to  all  renew 
at  different  dates.  Each  monthly  meeting  has  been  sent  a 
subscription  packet  which  should  make  the  job  easier.  In  some 
monthly  meetings  all  members  and  consistent  attenders  auto- 
matically get  Friends  Bulletin  unless  they  ask  not  to.  This  may 
be  funded  by  the  meeting  or  a combination  of  the  meeting  and 
the  individual,  so  that  everyone  can  get  it,  regardless  of  the 
ability  to  pay.  Alas,  there  are  some  meetings  where  Friends 
Bulletin  is  all  but  unknown. 

In  the  spirit  of  simplicity  and  frugality,  some  meetings 
have  chosen  to  subscribe  to  a single  copy  of  Friends  Bulletin 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  shared.  But  what  is  not  shared 
with  this  plan  is  the  cost  of  producing  the  magazine.  About 
30%  of  our  budget  comes  from  subsidies  from  our  three  yearly 
meetings.  We  do  not  expect  that  to  change  much.  About  10% 
comes  from  contributions.  We  are  doing  well  there.  Then 
about  60%  comes  from  subscriptions.  This  is  the  only  place 
where  we  can  expect  to  increase  our  income. 

We  are  doing  all  right  financially;  that  is,  we  can  make  ends 
meet.  But  we  do  this,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Friends  organiza- 
tions, because  of  the  generosity  of  people  who  work  on  the 
magazine.  In  other  words,  if  we  had  to  pay  full  price  for 
everything,  including  labor,  we  would  be  far  behind. 

Please  encourage  people  in  your  meeting  or  worship  group 
to  subscribe.  And  please  get  your  subscriptions  in  by  the  first 
of  the  year.  We  appreciate  it. 

Rob  Roy  Woodman,  Clerk,  Friends  Bulletin  Committee 

Editor's  Note: 

In  this  issue  Gordon  Browne  examines  the  concept  of 
Quaker  Community  and  how  we  can  and  why  we  should 
extend  the  boundaries  of  that  community.  Friends  at  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  were  excited  to  hear  his  message;  I am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  it  to  you  in  written  form.  Also  in  this 
issue  Marge  Abbott  and  Marilyn  Schiffman  offer  their  thoughts 
about  Friends  and  community; 

Particularly  because  of  my  position  with  this  magazine,  my 
community  is  the  Quaker  community.  Especially  at  this  time 
of  year  I feel  blessed  to  be  involved  with  so  many  wonderful 
Friends.  A 9/appy  OFoCiday  Season  to  all  of  you,  and  may  the  new 
year  be  all  that  you  want  it  to  be.  Drawing  by  Etta  Marie  JameS/ 

Nancy  Yamall  Eastside  Meeting. 
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Extending  the  Boundaries  of  Our  Community 


North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  July  23, 1993 
by  Gordon  Browne,  Plainfield  Meeting,  Vermont 


Gordon  Browne. 


Despite  our  culture's  emphasis  on  individualism,  self- 
reliance,  and  personal  liberty,  human  beings  are  social 
animals.  There  is  even  evidence  that  a sense  of  connection 
with  other  persons,  a sense  of  community,  if  you  will,  is  as 
essential  to  human  well-being  as  clean  air  and  water. 
Consider  the  recently  discovered,  tragic  example  of  the 
Romanian  orphans,  who  were  kept  clean  and  fed,  but 
were  never  cuddled  or  played  with  or  talked  to.  They 
never  "bonded"  to  another  person,  and  they  simply  failed 
to  develop.  Many  died,  for  no  apparent  reason.  How 
many  times  do  the  hideous  stories  of  mass  murders  iden- 
tify the  perpetrator  as  a "loner"  or  a "misfit"  or  a "quiet" 
person  whom  the  neighbors  barely  knew.  Dealing  with 
other  people  can  be  a pain  in  the  neck.  Not  dealing  with 
them  can  be  a terrible  pain  in  the  heart. 

We  human  beings  build  communities  around  com- 
mon interests,  such  as  the  Girl  Scouts  or  the  Audubon 
Society  or  the  National  Rifle  Association;  we  create  com- 
munities around  similar  views,  as  in  political  parties  or 
social  movements  like  Operation  Rescue  or  the  NAACP. 
Only  rarely,  however,  are  these  the  communities  which 
command  our  deepest  loyalty. 

For  most  people,  the  first  important  community  is  the 
family,  however  defined.  This  is  the  place  where  each  of 
us  counts  on  having  a place,  counts  on  being  accepted, 
counts  on  learning  to  give  and  receive  love  and  loyalty 
and  mutual  support,  counts  on  learning  the  lessons  of  life 
that  will  define  us  and  our  culture.  Extended  families  in 


the  form  of  tribes  or  clans  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
persistent  forms  of  community  organization,  and  they 
command  profound  loyalty.  For  us  in  the  United  States, 
from  a heterogeneous  society  unlike  any  other  in  the 
world,  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  the  hold  of  tribal  identity, 
but  there  are  Quakers  in  the  world  whose  self-definition 
is  largely  tribal. 

Almost  always  a part  of  tribal  culture  has  been  reli- 
gion, growing  out  of  the  particular  way  that  tribe  of 
people  has  experienced  and  interpreted  the  mysteries  of 
existence  and  has  translated  whatever  transcendent  expe- 
rience has  been  theirs.  Though  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  beginning  described  itself  as  the  "church  universal," 
the  tribal  association  of  a specific  culture  with  its  own 
religious  practice  is  still  reflected  in  the  various  national 
churches,  whether  it  be  the  Church  of  England  or  the 
Russian  Orthodox  or  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In 
such  circumstances,  how  easy  it  becomes  to  wage  war  in 
the  name  of  God  and  country,  the  two  community  ele- 
ments in  life  which,  after  family,  have  traditionally  com- 
manded greatest  human  loyalty! 

What  do  we  expect  from  our  concept  of  Quaker  com- 
munity? Surely  it  is  something  more  than  common  inter- 
ests or  shared  views,  though  those  may  be  a comfortable 
part  of  any  small  group  of  Friends.  Are  our  worshipping 
communities  meant  to  be  inclusive  or  exclusive? 

Disagreements,  even  conflict,  occur  in  all  communi- 
ties, and  they  make  us  uncomfortable.  Most  communities, 
therefore,  in  order  to  minimize  conflict,  tend  to  be  restric- 
tive and  exclusive.  By  education,  coercion,  indoctrina- 
tion, or  leadership,  they  seek  to  insure  that  all  members  of 
the  community  hold  the  same  beliefs  and  values  and  that 
they  regard  conflicting  ideas  as  dangerous  or  subversive. 
It  takes  a powerful  motivation  for  people  to  transcend 
differences  in  thought,  culture,  experience,  style.  I'm  afraid 
that  is  one  of  the  appeals  of  war.  For  a moment,  vastly 
different  people  are  united  in  devotion  to  a cause  greater 
than  themselves. 

That  is  also  true  of  a dynamic  religious  movement,  like 
Quakerism  in  its  earliest  days.  On  fire  with  their  discov- 
ery of  the  living  God  in  their  midst,  Quakers  spread  all 
over  England,  the  Continent,  and  the  New  World.  There 
were  meetings  in  the  Netherlands,  in  France,  in  Poland, 
even  on  Cape  Cod.  Friends  carried  their  amazing  discov- 
ery to  Rome  to  offer  it  to  the  Pope,  to  Constantinople  to  tell 
the  Sultan.  All  who  heard  their  message  and  felt  its  Truth 
were  part  of  the  community. 

When  the  dominant  role  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
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passed  from  those  early  inspired  preachers  to  the  Elders 
and  Overseers,  the  community  ceased  to  be  inclusive  and 
gradually  became  exclusive,  ultimately  disowning  thou- 
sands of  its  own  members  for  various  failures  to  live  by 
forms  that  had  evolved  as  definitively  Quaker.  Friends 
withdrew  into  tight  Quaker  communities,  apart  from  the 
world.  From  inclusive  in  its  earliest  days  of  inspiration  to 
exclusive  in  its  days  of  rigid  forms.  Where  is  our  Religious 
Society  today,  and  where  do  we  want  it  to  be? 

Let  me  read  a few  passages  from  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting's  Faith  and  Practice,1  all  on  one  page. 

People  everywhere  are  children  of  God  and  members  of 
one  family. 

The  experiences  of  others,  especially  those  in  circum- 
stances different  from  our  own,  help  us  to  discover 
what  is  true  for  us  and  may  help  us  sense  real  kinship. 
Weare  constantly  reminded  thatTruth  isgreater  than 
the  knowledge  any  of  us  has  of  it.  God  did  not  put  all 
the  fruit  on  one  branch. 

And  one  of  NPYM's  queries  — How  do  we  practice 
listening  to  the  Truth  which  may  be  revealed  by  others? 

Or  what  about  this  lovely  quotation  from  Isaac 
Pennington?  2 

And  oh,  how  sweet  and  pleasant  it  is  to  the  truly 
spiritual  eye  to  see  several  sorts  of  believers,  several 
forms  of  Christians  in  the  school  of  Christ,  every  one 
learning  their  own  lesson,  performing  their  own  pecu- 
liar service,  and  knowing,  owning,  and  loving  one 
another  in  their  several  places  and  different  perfor- 
mances to  their  Master,  to  whom  they  give  an  account, 
and  not  quarrel  with  one  another  about  their  different 
practices. 

North  Pacific's  aspiration  is  clearly  to  be  inclusive,  to 
welcome  all  who  seek  or  claim  an  authentic  experience  of 
God.  Such  experience  is  what  set  the  early  Friends  on  fire. 
It  was  the  discovery  that  God  was  directly  accessible  to 
every  person,  without  intermediary  priest  or  book.  They 
could  know  that  living  Presence,  which  caused  them  to 
say  in  wonder,  "Christ  has  come  among  us  to  teach  us 
Himself."  The  Light  of  Christ  broke  their  hearts.  It  showed 
them  the  darkness  in  themselves,  the  darkness  so  many  of 
us  try  to  deny  or  choose  not  to  see  except  in  others. 
Miraculously,  however,  that  same  Light  illuminated  their 
path  out  of  darkness  to  Truth.  For  George  Fox,  the  expe- 
rience confirmed  that  there  was,  indeed,  an  ocean  of  Light 
and  of  love  flowing  over  the  ocean  of  darkness  that 
covered  the  world. 

Joy  in  our  experience  of  God  and  of  our 
Quaker  communities  moves  us  to  be 
inclusive. 

It  is  my  experience  that  in  modern  Quakerism  there  is 
an  ongoing  struggle  in  all  branches  between  our  wish  to 


be  inclusive  and  our  tendency  to  be  exclusive.  Joy  in  our 
experience  of  God  and  of  our  Quaker  communities  moves 
us  to  be  inclusive.  Fear  moves  us  to  be  exclusive.  At  first 
blush,  the  universalist  tendency  among  unprogrammed 
Friends  looks  like  a move  toward  inclusiveness.  There  is 
no  required  formula  of  speech  or  thought;  there  is  appre- 
ciation of  the  validity  of  other  cultural  experiences  of  the 
Divine.  These  have  been  elements  of  Quakerism  from  its 
earliest  days.  Unfortunately,  many  ardent  supporters  of 
this  Quaker  universalism  have  come  to  Quakerism  after 
being  damaged  in  other  churches.  As  a result  of  their  hurt 
and  their  fear  of  being  hurt  again,  they  are  prepared  to 
include  in  their  universalism  anything  except  the  Chris- 
tian base  out  of  which  Quakerism  has  grown.  Their  insis- 
tence that  one  religious  idea  is  just  as  good  as  another,  or, 
for  that  matter,  as  none  at  all,  trivializes  all  religious 
thought  and  experience.  And  woe  to  those  whose  reli- 
gious life  is  nurtured  by  formula  words  or  prayers  or 
rituals!  I suppose  I should  add  parenthetically  that  for 
about  75%  to  80%  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
world-wide,  the  universalist-Christian  debate  which  so 
exercises  liberal  Friends  is  simply  a non-issue.  For  them. 
Friends  are,  as  they  have  always  been,  a part  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  other  movement  towards  inclusiveness  is,  of 
course.  Evangelical  Quakerism.  If  you  have  something 
infinitely  precious  to  you,  what  more  loving  thing  can  you 
do  than  to  share  it  with  those  who  lack  it,  even  as  Jesus 
directed?  Evangelical  Friends  see  millions  of  people  in  the 
world  who  have  never  heard  the  Christian  message,  who 
do  not  know  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  they  feel  obliged  to 
offer  those  millions  their  precious  gift.  Those  of  us  who 
have  met  the  Quakers  in  East  Africa  or  in  Central  and 
South  America  know  the  value  of  their  work.  But,  if  we  are 
liberal  Friends,  we  find  most  Evangelical  Friends  don't 
want  to  know  us.  Their  fears  of  liberal  religion  and  those 
who  practice  it  make  them  as  exclusive  of  liberal  Friends 
as  liberal  Friends  are  of  them.  They  mistrust  liberals' 
biblical  ignorance.  For  many  Evangelical  Friends,  the 
Bible  is  their  experience  of  God.  Its  language  strikes  the 
very  deepest  chords  in  their  spirits.  They  feel  threatened 
by  liberal  social  values  espoused  by  many  Friends,  which 
speak  to  them  of  moral  relativism  in  a world  meant  to  be 
ruled  by  the  laws  of  God. 

When,  on  behalf  of  Friends  World  Committee,  I visited 
Friends  in  Bolivia,  all  Aymara  or  Qechua  Indians,  the 
evangelical  missionary  I met  there  was  uneasy  about  my 
visit.  He  said  to  me,  "I  hope  FWCC  is  not  going  to  start 
pouring  money  down  here  and  rob  these  people  of  their 
self-reliance."  I assured  him  that  FWCC  was  not  in  a 
position  to  pour  money  anywhere,  but  I appreciated  the 
warning.  Creating  dependencies  among  self-reliant  people 
is  not  a loving  act.  He  was  absolutely  right.  But  then  his 
fears  spoke,  "I  hope,  too,  that  FWCC  will  not  start  sending 
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a lot  of  different  Quaker  literature  down  here  and  confuse 
these  people  in  their  beliefs."  Who  among  us  has  all  of 
Truth?  Do  we  fear  to  let  Truth  speak  to  Friends  wherever 
they  are  on  their  own  spiritual  paths?  For  both  liberal  and 
Evangelical  Friends,  the  answer  too  often  is  yes. 

How  large  are  our  hearts?  How  much  do  we  cherish 
our  fears?  How  much  of  God's  creation  do  we  value? 
These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  we  must  ask  ourselves  if 
we  would  broaden  our  sense  of  community.  Acceptance 
of  others,  just  as  they  are,  no  matter  how  strange  to  us, 
without  judging  them,  is  the  key  that  opens  the  door  to 
community.  Those  Bolivian  Indian  Friends  quickly  ac- 
cepted me.  I had  been  there  less  than  a day,  when  one  of 
them  said,  "Gordon  Browne...  Gordon  Browne...  What 
kind  of  name  is  that?"  The  group  was  giggling.  I waited. 
"Gordon...  Gordon...  Ah,  Gordo!"  Roars  of  laughter! 
"Gordo"  means  "fat"  in  Spanish.  He  went  on,  "Browne... 
Browne...  Ah,  'cafe!'"  More  roars  of  laughter.  "Cafe" 
means  "coffee,"  which,  of  course,  is  brown.  I was  "Gordo 
Cafe"  — "fat  coffee."  I laughed,  too,  and  shook  the  hand 
of  each,  as  if  just  meeting  them.  It  had  been  easy  for  them 
to  joke  with  me,  to  tease  me.  Earlier  we  had  prayed 
together. 

I was  " Gordo  Cafe"  — "fat  coffee." 

I am  never  surprised,  though  always  grateful,  when 
the  boundaries  of  community  are  pushed  back  beyond 
culture,  language,  and  race.  When  I joined  Friends  as  a 
young  man,  I had  a remarkable  visiting  committee.  Among 
other  things  they  made  me  read  all  of  Faith  and  Practice. 
They  said,  "You  will  find  things  in  it  you  don't  agree  with. 
That's  all  right.  But  Faith  and  Practice  represents  the  accu- 
mulated experience  and  wisdom  of  Friends.  Therefore, 
you  must  understand  and  be  able  to  interpret  to  others 
even  those  parts  with  which  you  disagree."  Isn't  that  wise 
advice  for  new  members?  The  other  thing  they  said  which 
I will  never  forget  was,  "As  a Friend,  you  will  feel  at  home 
in  any  devout  fellowship."  So  I have.  So  I do. 

The  community  we  aspire  to  create  and  to  live  in 
transcends  culture,  nation,  language,  race,  gender,  or  any 
of  the  other  classifications  we  create  for  convenience  of 
discussion  and  then  turn  into  walls  with  our  fears.  It 
derives  from  our  direct  experience  that  God  is  present  and 
accessible  to  us  and  to  all  other  human  beings.  It  derives 
from  our  thankful  awareness  of  the  diversity  of  Creation. 
I look  at  my  meadow  in  Vermont  at  any  time  of  spring  or 
summer  or  fall,  and  there  are  grasses  and  wild  flowers  of 
variety  and  beauty  beyond  number  or  naming.  God  has 
been  equally  profligate  in  the  creation  of  our  species,  and 
human  beings  come  in  a glorious  array  of  shapes,  colors, 
sizes,  talents,  experiences,  beliefs,  etc.  Can  we  meet  each 
person  with  the  same  delight  and  wonder  with  which  we 
discover  each  new  meadow  grass  or  wild  flower?  Can  we 
accept  that  each  of  us  is  an  equally  loved  child  of  God?  Can 


we  see  the  human  in  the  other,  including  the  vulnerabili- 
ties and  the  perplexities?  Can  we  see  the  Divine? 

In  an  interview  in  the  May  1993  issue  of  Quaker  Life, 
Henri  Nouwen,  the  distinguished  Dutch  Catholic  theolo- 
gian who  now  lives  in  Canada  with  a community  of 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped  people,  said,  "I 
know  people  who  are  really  able  to  live  a life  where  they 
constantly  see  the  kingdom  [of  God]  at  work,  even  when 
the  world  is  full  of  anguish  and  pain  and  separation.  They 
see  the  spirit  among  people  in  little  things,  and  they  claim 
it  and  celebrate  it  and  therefore  they  create  community 
wherever  they  go  because  they  never  get  pulled  into  the 
darkness.  The  light  within  them  allows  them  to  see  the 
light  among  others."  The  ocean  of  Light  over  the  ocean  of 
darkness! 

In  the  specific  context  of  racism,  Collin  Boyd  offered 
the  same  universal  truth  in  an  article  in  Friends  Bulletin.3 
He  said,  "We  need  to  recognize  that  our  testimonies  of 
equality  begin  with  worship.  They  do  not  begin  as  pride- 
ful beliefs  or  laudable  history.  We  lose  our  ability  to 
worship  when  we  place  the  filter  of  our  culture  over  the 
Spirit  of  another."  Amen! 

At  an  FWCC  regional  conference,  in  a worship  sharing 
group,  I told  of  a leading  that  had  come  to  me  years  ago. 
On  Hiroshima  Day,  I was  to  hold  a solitary  vigil  against 
the  arms  race  on  the  main  street  of  my  new  home  town. 
This  was  before  public  demonstrations  were  a familiar 
part  of  American  life,  and  I,  in  fear  of  my  neighbors' 
disapproval,  resisted  God's  call.  It  was  not  to  be  denied, 
however,  and  I finally  held  my  vigil,  despite  a nearly  total 
lack  of  support  from  my  Meeting,  which  was  also  much 
worried  about  what  people  would  think. 

The  morning  after  I described  this  experience,  a woman 
from  the  worship  sharing  group  came  to  me  privately.  She 
said,  "I  was  so  moved  by  the  story  of  your  vigil  that  I could 
not  speak  to  you  about  it  last  night.  You  see,  my  husband 
and  I are  members  of  a lay  evangelical  team  that  holds 
revivals  in  any  church  that  invites  us.  I suffer  all  the  time 
just  the  way  you  did.  I think  people  will  say  I'm  some  kind 
of  religious  nut.  It  isn't  easy  for  me  to  stand  up  in  front  of 
people  and  preach  God's  word.  But  God  keeps  calling  me 
to  do  it,  though  I often  pray  to  be  released  from  the  call.  I 
knew  just  what  you  were  talking  about." 

In  Honduras  at  the  World  Conference  in  1991,  we  came 
back  from  a long  excursion  day  to  find  a dance  band 
playing  at  the  resort  where  the  Conference  took  place.  A 
number  of  younger  Friends  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States  happily  began  to  dance,  working  out  the  kinks  from 
their  long  bus  ride.  They  did  not  know  that  many  evan- 
gelical Honduran  Friends  believe  dancing  is  sinful  and 
wrere  shocked  by  what  was  happening.  When  error  occurs 
outside  your  community,  you  denounce  it  and  the  enemy 
who  commits  it.  When  error  occurs  within  your  commu- 
nity and  you  yearn  for  the  spiritual  health  of  those  who 
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commit  it,  you  pray  for  them.  Without  making  a scene  of 
any  kind,  our  Honduran  Friends  went  off  and  prayed  for 
the  dancers.  That  may  seem  quaint  to  us;  it  may  amuse  us, 
but  it  was  an  act  of  love  within  the  community. 

One  last  story!  Some  years  ago  I was  interviewed  on 
National  Public  Radio  about  the  Quaker  decision-making 
process.  It  was  on  a program  called  "Kindred  Spirits," 
which  originates  at  WGBH  in  Boston.  I was  living  in 
Philadelphia  then,  and  the  local  station  did  not  subscribe 
to  this  program,  so  I never  heard  it.  About  six  months 
later,  however,  I was  attending  the  FUM  Triennial  ses- 
sions in  Orange  County,  California.  One  morning  I went 
down  to  breakfast  and  saw  an  African  Friend  I did  not 
know  sitting  alone.  I went  over  and  joined  him.  It  turned 
out  he  was  a Kenyan  Quaker  doing  graduate  work  at  a 
university  in  San  Francisco.  We  chatted  a bit.  Then  he 
spotted  my  name  tag. 

"Gordon  Browne,"  he  mused.  Then  suddenly  smiling, 
"Weren't  you  on  the  radio  recently,  talking  about  Quaker 
business  practice?" 

"It's  possible,"  I said.  "I  did  such  a program,  but  I have 
no  idea  when  or  where  it  aired." 

"I  heard  it!"  he  said,  filled  with  excitement.  "I  heard  it! 
In  San  Francisco!  I heard  it!"  Suddenly  he  lowered  his 
voice  and  touched  my  hand.  "So  far  from  home,"  he  said, 
"you  can't  imagine  what  joy  it  gave  me  to  hear  from  a 
member  of  the  family!" 

We  had  never  seen  each  other  before.  We  lived  conti- 
nents apart.  We  were  of  different  races,  different  colors, 
different  cultures.  But  we  were  members  of  the  same 
family! 

...  We  were  members  of  the  same  family! 


This  is  the  gift  of  community  that  God  offers  us.  One 
Quaker  community?  Of  course!  One  human  community? 
Oh,  yes!  Like  Henri  Nouwen's  friends,  may  we  see  the 
Commonwealth  of  God  at  work  everywhere!  Then  we 
need  not  be  afraid.  Then  we  can  live  in  faith,  without  need 
to  dominate  or  control  but  only  to  welcome  and  embrace 
the  richness  of  the  human  community  illuminated  by  the 
Light.  ■ 

Gordon  Browne  is  a member  of  Plainfield  Meeting  in  Vermont. 
A writer  and  a teacher,  he  has  clerked  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  headed  the  Quaker  United  Nations  Office,  served  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  FWCC,  Section  of  the  Americas,  and 
now  serves  as  Clerk  of  the  Section  of  the  Americas. 


1 North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Faith  and  Practice,  p.  46. 

2 Ibid.  p.  51. 

3 Boyd,  Collin,  "Dark  Light,"  Friends  Bulletin,  April  1993, 

pp.  100-101. 


Image  and  Community 

by  Marge  Abbott,  Presiding  Clerk, 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

This  year  the  theme  for  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
was  "Extending  the  Boundaries  of  Our  Community."  The 
early  Friends  saw  themselves  as  a People  of  God — part  of 
a community  of  faith  which  reached  across  all  other 
boundaries.  They  believed  that  in  this  community  they 
knew  what  it  meant  to  be  loved  and  to  love.  They  devel- 
oped a sense  of  what  is  good,  right,  and  just.  They  knew 
what  it  meant  to  be  forgiven,  so  they,  too,  could  forgive. 
They  found  values  that  united  and  drew  them  into  com- 
mon bonds. 1 And  they  reached  out  into  the  world  with 
enthusiasm. 

It  is  a real  challenge  for  us  to  find  a way 
to  articulate  what  it  is  to  be  a Friend 
today... 

As  we  in  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  look  at  our- 
selves as  a community,  it  is  easy  to  see  ourselves  as  "The 
Society  of  Friends,"  defining  community  in  terms  of  those 
we  know  most  closely  and  with  whom  we  feel  strong 
personal  ties  or  a common  bond  of  activist  concern.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  define  the  basis 
for  and  extent  of  that  community.  The  vision  of  early 
Friends  was  grounded  in  their  relationship  with  God  and 
articulated  with  the  help  of  a deep  understanding  of  the 
Bible.  Their  vision  stretched  well  beyond  the  close  circle  of 
people  they  personally  knew.  It  is  a real  challenge  for  us 
to  find  a way  to  articulate  what  it  is  to  be  a Friend  today 
and  to  convey  to  others  a clear  sense  of  the  basis  for  our 
community  together.  It  is  an  even  greater  challenge  to  see 
what  is  essential  in  our  yearly  meeting  community  in  a 
way  that  can  allow  us  to  know  ourselves  as  part  of  a much 
larger  community,  both  within  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
beyond  its  bounds. 

Being  open  to  a wider  community  can  touch  us  in 
unexpected  and  sometimes  incomprehensible  ways.  Dur- 
ing annual  session  I wore  a necklace  which  was  a gift  from 
Mellap  Khamala,  the  woman  with  whom  I stayed  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  before  the  Fifth  World  Conference  of 
Friends  two  years  ago.  She  sent  me  this  necklace,  full  of 
carvings  of  giraffes  and  hippopotami,  with  the  request 
that  I wear  it  as  I clerked  the  yearly  meeting.  It  evoked 
images  of  another  continent  and  of  the  intense  immersion 
I had  experienced  into  the  world  of  Kenyan  Friends  for 
nearly  a month.  I have  vivid  memories  of  meeting  for 
worship  at  Kariorkor  "village"  (preparative)  Meeting  in 
Nairobi  while  a nearby  congregation  sang  to  enthusiastic 
drumming.  A second  meeting  for  worship  at  Waldo  Street 
Monthly  Meeting  the  same  morning  was  accompanied  by 
the  counterpoint  of  the  Muslim  call  to  prayer  from  an 
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adjoining  mosque.  At  each  of  the  four  "village"  meetings 
with  which  I worshipped,  I experienced  song,  prayer,  and 
long  messages  from  the  clerk's  table.  In  this  "programmed" 
format,  I encountered  a constantly  changing  variety  of 
worship  — the  testimony  of  mourners,  the  message  of 
visitors,  the  call  to  collection,  a statement  of  a local  politi- 
cian, Biblical  passages  and  deep  prayer  — constant  con- 
trast and  a sense  of  timelessness.  My  time  in  Nairobi  was 
also  a lesson  in  faith,  for  I was  placed  squarely  in  another 
culture,  one  which  operated  in  ways  totally  contrary  to 
my  preferred  sense  of  order  and  organization.  These 
several  days — when  I never  knew  where  I was  to  be  next, 
or  when,  or  what  I was  to  do  — placed  me  outside  the 
boundaries  of  all  my  assumptions  about  how  to  live  and 
work.  In  that  time  we  whitewashed  the  interior  of  a new 
church  with  three  brushes  and  one  ladder,  then  experi- 
enced the  first  worship  there  along  with  Kenyan  Friends. 
This  was  one  part  of  a month  which  changed  forever  my 
understanding  of  who  we  are  as  Friends. 

I am  a person  inclined  to  solitude.  Yet,  as  Friends,  we 
are  continually  called  simultaneously  to  seek  individual 
leadings  from  God  and  corporate  guidance  in  seeking  and 
doing  God's  will.  This  constant  tension  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  community  in  search  of  Truth  and  Light  is 
central  to  Friends.  These  past  two  years  have  been  for  me 
a time  of  growing  awareness  that  I cannot  separate  my 
worship  or  my  approach  to  God  from  my  community. 
This  is  a difficult  lesson  for  me,  as  I suspect  it  is  for  many 
Friends. 

At  the  same  time,  I am  being  continually  called  to 
broaden  my  understanding  of  who  is  part  of  my  commu- 
nity. My  community  is  my  monthly  meeting.  My  commu- 
nity is  my  yearly  meeting.  These  are  easy  and  obvious. 
But  increasingly,  I am  finding  a deep  connection  with 
evangelical  Friends,  despite  strong  differences  in  lan- 
guage and  practice,  as  I am  learning  to  be  honest  with 
them  about  who  I am  and  how  I know  God.  I am  also 
learning  how  my  community  extends  around  the  world, 
as  my  African  necklace  reminds  me. 

Looking  at  community  is  not  new  to  North  Pacific 
Y early  Meeting.  At  the  1980  annual  session  Dwight  Spann- 
Wilson  spoke  to  us  about  community,  saying,  "There  are 
two  tiers  in  Quakerism:  The  first  is  to  find  personal  au- 
thenticity and  the  second  is  the  building  of  community.  A 
tree  is  largely  transformed  sunlight.  A human  being  is 
transformed  Godlight. . .The  Community  to  be  built  among 
us  is  not  a community  of  Friends,  but  a community  of 
God."  He  also  noted,  "A  sense  of  humor  is  important  in 
this.. ..We  should  have  the  ability  to  fall  without  embar- 
rassment when  exploring  new  heights." 

In  seeking  community,  my  wish  is  that  we  can  each 
extend  ourselves  to  new  heights,  laughing  as  we  fumble 
along  the  way,  and  that  these  new  heights  will  give  us 
both  a firmer  sense  of  the  community  we  are  together  and 


the  vision  to  reach  beyond  that  community.  We  should 
seek  the  boundaries  of  our  community,  not  as  limits  on 
ourselves,  but  simply  as  a definition  of  who  we  are  now  at 
this  particular  time  and  place.  If  we  recognize  the  poten- 
tial to  change  and  grow  through  the  process  of  defining 
what  is  deepest  in  ourselves,  we  will  have  the  enthusiasm 
to  reach  outward  to  invite  others  in  and  the  strength  to  go 
outward  bringing  our  deepest  selves  into  the  world. 

For  me,  there  is  also  an  abstract,  internal  vision  of 
community.  I visualize  a spiral,  bright  orange,  with  a 
source  of  warmth  and  light  off  to  one  side.  As  I move  along 
that  spiral,  at  times  it  is  vividly  clear  that  I am  moving 
towards  warmth  and  light.  At  other  moments  I seem  to  be 
moving  into  darkness  and  might  be  full  of  pain  and  anger. 
Other  times,  moving  around  in  circles  disorients  me, 
leaving  me  confused  or  frightened.  That  is  one  way  I see 
my  journey  through  life,  my  path  to  God. 

Now  visualize  another  spiral,  this  one  electric  blue.  It 
is  slightly  different  in  shape  and  size,  yet  it  overlaps 
closely  with  the  first.  The  two  spirals  sometimes  travel  in 
close  parallel,  perhaps  close  enough  to  touch,  to  enhance 
and  support  one  another.  At  other  times  they  move  in 
seeming  opposition.  Yet  even  when  they  are  apart,  the 
view  from  one  gives  perspective  on  the  other.  The  vantage 
of  the  second  gives  the  chance  to  see  the  full  scope  of  the 
turning,  both  towards  and  away  from  the  Light.  The 
distance  allows  the  vision  to  see  that  the  turning  will  come 
round  again. 

Now  visualize  a green  spiral,  and  a red,  and  many, 
many  more.  Each  is  a different  color,  shape,  and  size,  some 
closer,  some  seemingly  cross-wise  to  the  rest.  Some  are 
further  away,  yet  all  touch,  perhaps  gently,  perhaps  with 
jarring.  This  is  another  way  I see  my  community. 

I believe  that  there  is  an  image  for  each  of  us  which  will 
help  us  to  expand  the  way  in  which  we  see  the  new 
possibilities  in  our  lives,  both  individually  and  united  in 
a community  of  faith.  As  each  of  us  shares  our  vision  of 
community,  perhaps  together  we  can  reach  a deeper  under- 
standing of  who  we  are  and  what  knits  us,  one  to  the  other. 

...  Perhaps  we  can  come  to  know  those 
boundaries  as  definitions  of  potential 
rather  than  limits. 

As  a community,  as  we  more  clearly  delineate  our 
boundaries,  perhaps  we  can  come  to  know  those  bound- 
aries as  definitions  of  potential  rather  than  limits.  As  we 
stretch  towards  that  potential,  grow,  and  reach  out,  we 
can  also  dare  to  defy  the  limits  of  our  conventional  wis- 
dom and  find  new  ways  to  express  what  it  means  today  to 
be  a People  of  God.  ■ 

Marge  Abbott  is  a member  of  Multnomah  Meeting. 

1 From  Charles  Thomas,  "Being  a People  of  God,"  in  The 
Church  in  Quaker  Thought  and  Practice,  A Faith  and  Life 
Publication,  197_ , page  32. 
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Remaking  the  Circle 

by  Marilyn  Schiffman,  Seattle 

As  my  son,  Tim,  and  I were  driving  from  Seattle  to 
Corvallis,  we  talked  about  the  changing  times  — of  going 
to  Yearly  Meeting  in  Friendly  Persuasion  days  by  horse  and 
carriage,  then  by  the  "iron  horse,"  and  now  by  "horse 
power."  I told  him  that  this  was  the  15th  year  I had  gone 
to  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  and  I reflected  on  the 
reality  that  this  was  a changing  time  for  me,  the  first  year 
I was  coming  as  a "member  emeritus,"  no  longer  a formal 
member  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  but  still  feel- 
ing like  a "meta-member"  of  all  yearly  meetings. 

During  First  Day  Meeting  for  Worship  at  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  I had  my  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation  Calendar  of  Yearly  Meetings  in  my  lap  and 
I prayed  for  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  in  session  that 
day:  Evangelical  Friends  Church,  Eastern  Region;  Illinois; 
New  York;  and  London  Yearly  Meeting.  I usually  made  a 
chronological  map  of  the  Quaker  Season  of  High  Holy 
Days,  the  summer  weeks  when  most  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings in  the  United  States  were  in  session  (Nine  on  August 
7 was  the  1993  high.) , wishing  that  all  Epistles  could  be 
bundled  together  in  a family  round-robin  letter  for  us  to 
read  in  the  Autumn  crispness  rather  than  waiting  for 
selected  bits  from  some  of  the  Epistles  to  be  read  the 
following  summer.  How  has  Truth  prospered  among 
Friends  in  the  United  States  over  the  year  of  annual 
sessions? 

Why  was  I concerned  about  the  U.S.  Yearly  Meetings 
more  than  the  wider  world  of  Friends?  Perhaps  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  report  gave  me  the 
clue.  Friends  have  a civil  identity  as  well  as  a religious  one, 
and  FCNL  reminds  us  that  we  are  a national  polity  that, 
for  better  and  for  worse,  is  bound  together  by  governmen- 
tal process  as  well  as  by  spiritual  seeking.  The  challenge 
to  speak  truth  to  hope  is  hard  enough  when  Friends  are 
agreed  on  the  directions  of  justice  we  wish  to  advocate. 
But  what  about  the  areas  of  public  policy  where  Friends 
are  not  only  in  agreement,  but  may  find  themselves 
strongly  convinced  of  opposing  visions  of  justice  (both 
social  and  domestic/ family)?  What  happens  when  State 
or  local  laws  reflect  this  polarity  among  Friends  of  differ- 
ing persuasions?  If  FCNL  had  been  founded  in  1843,  how 
would  it  have  helped  Friends  mediate  differing  views  for 
balancing  the  peace  testimony  and  strong  abolitionist 
beliefs?  Perhaps  now,  as  more  and  more  important  justice 
legislation  is  made  at  the  State  level,  it  is  time  for  FCNL  to 
facilitate  Friends  Committees  of  State  Legislation  where 
Friends  of  differing  persuasions  can  meet  more  closely  to 
seek  common  ground. 

I found  myself  thinking  about  a game  for  developing 
cooperative  learning  groups.  In  the  game,  "Broken  Circles," 
each  person  is  given  an  envelope  with  different  pieces  of 


the  circle.  The  goal  is  for  each  person  to  put  together  a 
complete  circle.  In  exchanging  pieces,  persons  may  not 
take  pieces  from  each  other.  The  piece  necessary  for 
completing  each  circle  must  be  given  as  the  need  is  recog- 
nized. Mutual  interdependence  and  sensitivity  to  others 
is  built  into  the  process.  I wondered  if  the  annual  cycle  of 
Yearly  Meeting  annual  sessions  was  perhaps  a kind  of 
Broken  Circle  project  that  the  Holy  Ones  give  to  Friends 
each  year,  especially  within  the  United  States  where  we 
struggle  at  times  to  merge  religious  and  civil  discern- 
ments as  one  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Maybe  if  we 
nestle  into  the  Autumn  comfort  of  reading  our  U.S.  family 
of  Friends  Yearly  Meeting  reports,  we  will  be  able  to  give 
each  other  the  missing  pieces  needed  to  remake  the  circle.* 

Announcements 

Cabrini  '93 

Cabrini  '93,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Gathering  of  Les- 
bian and  Gay  Friends,  will  be  held  June  11-13,  1993,  at 
Camp  Coleman  on  the  Longbranch  Peninsula  in  Wash- 
ington State. 

Scouting  Award 

Marjorie  Averill,  Campfire,  and  Peter  Keeler  and  Rob- 
ert Averill,  Cub  Scouts,  have  earned  their  Scouting  "That 
of  God"  award.  Under  the  guidance  of  Robert  W.  Keeler, 
they  used  the  study  guides  as  part  of  their  First  Day  School 
program  at  Fanno  Creek  Worship  Group.  Receipt  of  the 
awards  was  minuted  in  Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting. 

Guatemala  Friends  Student  Loan  Program 

The  students  in  the  program  study  in  Guatemala  at  a 
cost  of  about  $600  per  year,  mostly  in  public  schools  or  at 
the  National  University  San  Carlos.  Nearly  a third  of  the 
scholarship  budget  is  raised  through  sales  of  Guatemalan 
textiles.  In  California  Meg  and  Antonio  Gaona  are  in  charge. 

To  contribute  send  checks  to  Helen  Perkins,  887 Sonoma 
Ave,  #10,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95404.  For  tax  credit  send  to 
Treasurer,  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting,  Box  1831, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402,  designating  Guatemala. 

A Call  to  Men  (18  and  under) 

Think  for  yourself;  make  your  own  decisions;  take 
personal  responsibility  for  your  actions;  resist  indoc- 
trination and  regimentation;  disobey  orders;  refuse  to 
register  for  the  draft. 

Fred  Moore  is  looking  for  a few  17-18  year  old  men  in 
each  major  city  who  would  like  to  help  launch  a nation- 
wide campaign  to  end  registration  and  abolish  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  A draft  resister,  he  spent  two  years  in 
Federal  prison  during  the  Vietnam  war.  He  was  editor  of 
Resistance  News  for  the  National  Resistance  Committee 
from  1980-85.  For  information,  contact  Fred  Moore,  784 
Rosewood  Dr,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303.  (415)  327-1104.  ■ 
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Letters 


The  Bible  and  Quaker  Education 

I very  much  appreciate  the  dialogue  that  has  gone  on 
around  my  letter  challenging  the  role  of  the  B ible  in  Quaker 
education  and  the  responses  to  it.  As  both  writers  specu- 
lated about  my  motives  and  intentions,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  clarify  what  I actually  did  and  did  not  say. 

I challenged  the  notion  that  "in  order  to  be  educated/' 
one  must  know  the  Bible.  I did  not  say  or  imply  that  we 
should  withhold  the  Bible  from  our  children.  I did  not 
express  any  opinion  about  the  validity,  worth,  or  useful- 
ness of  the  Bible  itself.  I simply  said  that  imposing  the  study 
of  anything  on  our  children  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Quakerism.  That's  all. 

My  remark  about  the  historical  accident  of  Fox's  being 
Christian  was  based  on  what  I understand  to  be  the  heart 
of  Quaker  teaching:  that  the  Light  is  within  everyone  and 
that  nothing  external  is  required  to  contact  and  live  in  that 
Light  — no  rituals,  no  dogmas,  no  intermediaries.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  we  don't  need  help  in  finding  our  way,  such 
as  inspirational  writings  (including  the  Bible),  teachers. 
Friends.  1 can  offer  you  what  I have  found  of  use  in  my  own 
search,  and  it  may  help  you.  But  if  I impose  my  inspiration  on 
you,  I have  violated  the  Light  in  both  of  us.  Isn't  this  why  we 
do  not  recite  prayers  or  sing  hymns  in  meeting  for  worship? 

The  original  meaning  of  the  Latin  educare  is  "to  draw 
out."  It  is  to  draw  out  the  essence  that  is  already  there, 
rather  than  to  impose  ideas  and  information  upon.  Is  this 
not  what  Quakerism  teaches?  If  so,  why  do  we  not  practice 
it  in  First  Day  School  as  we  do  in  meeting  for  worship? 
Many  children  develop  a distaste  for  any  subject  foisted 
upon  them.  When  allowed  to  come  to  things  on  their  own 
and  in  their  own  time  (which  may  differ  drastically  from 
our  ideas  about  what  their  own  time  ought  to  be),  they 
may  develop  deep  and  intense  interests  in  the  very  same 
subjects.  I have  seen  this  happen  in  my  own  daughter, 
especially  since  our  family  began  home  schooling.  The 
essence  of  home  schooling  and  the  essence  of  Quakerism 
are  the  same:  draw  out  the  essence,  the  natural  curiosity 
that  is  inherent  in  human  beings,  celebrate  the  Light 
within  that  is  not  dependent  on  anything  external.  This  is 
a natural  process  that  can  be  nurtured,  encouraged,  facili- 
tated. It  can  also  be  stifled,  suppressed,  or  crippled  by 
forcing,  imposing,  insisting. 

If  I want  to  nurture  my  child's  growth  — mental, 
emotional,  physical,  spiritual  — I can  do  so  only  by  nur- 
turing my  own  growth  in  these  areas.  If  I love  learning,  my 
child  will  love  learning.  If  I deal  responsibly  with  my 
emotions,  she  will  learn  that,  too.  If  I live  the  Bible,  my  child 
will  come  to  live  and  love  it,  too.  And  if  I honor  that  of  God 
in  myself  and  in  others,  with  or  without  the  Bible,  my  child 
will  be  educated. 

Sincerely,  Stan  Hoffman,  University  Meeting  ■ 


Wrong  Bean 

I was  fascinated  by  Bob  Stauffer's  article  on  Friends  in 
Hawai'i  in  this  month's  Friends  Bulletin.  May  I offer  one 
small  correction  to  it? 

The  daughter  who  accompanied  Joel  and  Hannah  Bean 
to  Hawai'i  in  1862  was  not  Cathy,  but  her  older  sister 
Lydia,  commonly  called  Lily.  Catherine  Bean  Cox  was 
bom  in  1865,  following  her  parents  return  to  West  Branch, 
Iowa,  where  Joel  was  a school  teacher.  Cathy  Cox  did  not 
reach  Hawai'i  until  the  1890's  when  doctors  advised  her 
husband  Isaac  to  seek  a warmer  climate  as  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  a mild  form  of  tuberculosis.  With  her  parents' 
many  contacts  in  Hawai'i,  it  was  natural  that  the  couple 
should  choose  to  move  there. 

Cathy  Cox  was  my  great-grandmother  and  lived  next 
door  to  my  family  in  Honolulu  prior  to  her  death  in  1964. 
I have  vivid  memories  of  her.  After  her  death,  her  collec- 
tion of  family  papers,  including  the  Beans'  voluminous 
correspondence  and  personal  papers,  was  passed  on  to 
my  father.  I was  privileged  to  read  this  material  in  its 
entirety  before  it  was  donated  to  Swarthmore's  Friends 
Historical  Library  in  the  1970's.  To  leam  how  Joel  and 
Hannah  Bean  and  others  of  their  family  followed  the 
leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  day  was  a moving 
experience  for  me,  confirming  my  feelings  that  the  Quaker 
way  works. 

As  I said,  this  is  a small  correction.  I suggest  it  because 
I believe  facts  should  always  be  reported . There  are  enough 
semi-true  stories  circulating  about  the  Bean  family.  I'd 
hate  to  see  another  one  added  to  the  collection.  When 
dealing  with  historical  documents,  it's  easy  to  be  misled. 
The  faded  sepia  ink  in  Joel  and  Hannah's  diaries  may 
easily  have  led  to  a confusion  of  "Lily"  with  "Cathy."  (By 
the  way,  both  sisters  later  married  Coxes,  and  their  hus- 
bands were  brothers,  further  confusing  the  situation!) 

Aloha,  Sam  Cox,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting  ■ 


Western  Young  Friends 
New  Year's  Gathering 

The  gathering,  "Building  Community,"  will  be  held 
December  28,  1993,  to  January  2,  1994,  at  Camp 
Myrtlewood  in  southern  Oregon,  fifty  miles  west  of 
Roseburg.  All  are  welcome.  Western  Young  Friends 
has  no  age  limit.  The  cost  is  $85.  Register  with  Dawn 
Wicca,  1827  SE  38th  St,  Portland,OR  97214.  Call  the 
travel  coordinator  in  your  area: 

Northwest:  Dawn  Wicca  (503)  232-7159 
Northern  California: 

Inland:  Rhodri  Elliott  (916)  891-4783 
Bay  Area/Santa  Cruz:  Melinda  Glines  (510)  582-2076 
Southern  California:  Anne  Friend  (213)  737-3256  ■ 
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Minutes 

At  a gathering  held  June  25-27, 1993,  at  Savery,  Wyo- 
ming,  Wyoming  Friends  Meeting  approved  the  follow- 
ing minute: 

"For  over  300  years  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  has  struggled  to  understand  and  testify 
to  our  belief  in  basic  human  rights.  We  affirm 
again  that  there  is  that  of  God  in  every  person.  We 
find  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  present  in  all  loving 
relationships,  regardless  of  the  genders  of  those 
involved.  We  abhor  all  forms  of  sexual  violence 
or  coercion,  and  recognize  that  those  forms  of 
abuse  have  nothing  to  do  with  sexual  orientation. 
"Therefore,  Wyoming  Friends  Meeting  endorses 
efforts  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  all  persons, 
regardless  of  their  sexual  orientation.  Our  love 
and  support  is  for  all  persons  and  is  not  based 
upon  the  gender  of  the  person  they  love. 

"We  need,  cherish,  and  are  enriched  by  the  diver- 
sity of  our  sexual  experience.  We  oppose  all  leg- 
islation or  policy  which  disparages  lesbian 
women,  gay  men,  bisexuals  or  transsexuals,  or 
abridges  their  constitutional  or  civil  rights." 

We  have  earnestly  recommended  to  President  Clinton 
that  the  present  ban  on  participation  in  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  by  persons  who  are  not  heterosexual 
in  their  sexual  orientation  be  lifted  unconditionally. 

September  26, 1993 

After  careful  consideration,  members  of  the  Jackson 
Friends  Worship  Group  have  adopted  the  following 
Minute  as  an  expression  of  support  for  homosexual  per- 
sons and  their  relationships. 

"The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  has  long 
struggled  to  understand  and  testify  to  our  belief 
in  basic  human  rights.  We  affirm  again  that  there 
is  that  of  God  in  every  person.  We  find  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  present  in  all  loving  relationships, 
regardless  of  the  genders  of  those  involved. 
"Therefore,  the  Jackson  Friends  Meeting  en- 
dorses efforts  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  persons, 
regardless  of  their  sexual  orientation.  Our  love 
and  support  is  for  all  persons  and  is  not  based 
upon  the  gender  of  the  person  they  love.  We 
oppose  all  legislation  or  policy  which  disparages 
lesbian  women,  gay  men,  bisexuals  or  transsexu- 
als, or  abridges  their  constitutional  or  civil  rights. 
"We  appreciate  the  challenges  set  forth  by  the 
Logan  Meeting  and  Sheridan  Worship  Group  to 
examine  our  position  on  this  important  issue.  We 
also  acknowledge  the  example  set  by  Wyoming 
Friends  Meeting  in  adopting  a similar  Minute  last 
spring  and  all  other  Friends  groups  who  have 
struggled  to  bring  this  issue  into  the  light. 

"We  look  to  this  Minute  as  one  step  in  an  ongoing 
effort  to  build  a community  of  understanding." 

There  are  times  in  the  life  of  a meeting  when  a significant  minute  is 
recognized.  We  hope  to  share  other  such  minutes  with  our  readers  m 


Central  Valley  (California) 

Joint  Service  Project  Report 

by  Cynthia  Taylor,  Salt  Lake  City  Meeting 

On  August  8 - 13, 1993,  four  youths  (13-17  years)  and 
four  adults  (38-69  years)  spent  a week  together  learning 
the  human  side  of  agriculture.  They  served  contract  farm 
workers  in  Visalia  as  well  as  alternative,  organic  farm 
families  in  Stockton,  working  through  small  AFSC  offices 
in  those  two  cities.  This  large  valley  produces  80%  of  the 
nation's  tree  fruits  and  45%  of  its  vegetables.  Mike  Gray, 
Friend  from  Fort  Collins  Meeting,  Colorado,  and  Paula 
Rainey,  attender  at  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting,  California, 
were  the  co-leaders. 

One  young  person's  thoughts: 

"My  experience  was  an  eye-opening  one,  and  I 
will  never  forget  the  lessons  learned.  Talking  to  a 
Laotian  woman  in  Stockton  about  her  experi- 
ences upon  arriving  in  this  strange  new  land  and 
her  struggles  to  adjust  affirmed  in  me  a strong 
feeling  that  immigrant  groups  are  composed  of 
people  who  are  struggling  to  better  their  lives  in 
the  true  American  spirit.  Talking  to  Pablo 
Espinoza  and  Teresa  Reyes  at  the  AFSC  Farm 
Labor  Office  in  Visalia  about  their  long  struggles 
to  obtain  safe,  healthy  work  and  living  conditions 
and  basic  rights  stirred  something  deep  inside  of 
me. 

"It  is  so  easy,  living  in  the  Central  Valley,  to  see 
immigrant  groups  as  a whole  entity  and  to  excuse 
the  suffering  inflicted  on  them  with  a de-human- 
izing  view.  This  week  brought  me  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  these  workers  are  people  struggling  to 
live  healthy,  happy  lives  and  to  have  things 
which  I take  for  granted.  One  month  later,  as  I sit 
at  the  breakfast  table  on  which  non-union  grapes 
are  served  as  snacks,  I know  that  I will  never 
again  be  able  to  be  blind  to  this  suffering.  It 
surrounds  me;  it  is  here  now." 

Melinda  Pilling,  age  17  years 
Visalia  Meeting  ■ 

Borderlinks  — Joint  Service  Project 

"Borderlands  & Issues,"  a cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  will  take  place  January 
9-16, 1994.  The  cost  will  be  $250. 

Twelve  participants  will  meet  Central  American 
refugees  in  Tucson,  travel  into  Mexico  via  Nogales  to 
Hermosillo  for  service  projects  and  will  return  via  the 
home  of  Pat  and  Jim  Corbett,  Sanctuary  Movement 
workers. 

For  information  contact  Cynthia  Taylor,  1168  E 600 
South,  Apt  F,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84102.  (801)  582-4049. 
Registration  deadline,  December  31, 1993.  ■ 
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Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Bobbi  Kendig,  Marloma  Meeting 

As  the  new  Friends  Bulletin  Correspondent  for  South- 
ern California  Quarterly  Meeting,  I thank  those  who 
have  sent  me  their  newsletters  and  notices. 

The  theme  of  November's  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
"Learning  to  Care  for  One  Another."  Efforts  towards  this 
goal  are  apparent  in  the  reports  of  the  monthly  meetings. 

Inland  Valley  hosted  a pumpkin  carving  potluck  be- 
fore Halloween  and  plans  a Christmas  potluck.  Friends,  it 
seems,  have  a special  talent  for  potlucks,  providing  a 
natural  ambiance  for  sharing. 

La  Jolla  offers  a monthly  Newcomer's  Meeting.  In 
October  they  held  a talking  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
violence.  Another  talking  meeting  is  planned  in  Decem- 
ber, focusing  on  the  needs  and  education  of  the  children. 
The  Meeting  has  also  organized  groups  of  four  to  eight 
members,  called  "Quaker  Eights,"  each  focusing  on  a 
specific  topic  or  activity. 

Marloma  has  informal  gatherings  for  lunch  on  most 
Sundays  and  potlucks  before  monthly  business  meetings. 
Once  a month  they  share  readings  of  poetry,  including 
some  written  by  the  members.  They  have  a monthly 
discussion  group,  including  people  from  other  faiths. 
Occasionally  they  organize  potlucks  with  Inner-City  Min- 
istries, a program  serving  black  men  who  are  struggling  to 
find  their  way. 

Orange  Grove  provides  a potluck  before  Monthly 
Business  Meeting,  and  they  also  go  out  for  lunch  together 
once  a month.  They  have  various  activities  at  Christmas, 
including  a play  put  on  by  the  children.  The  Meeting  has 
been  active  in  the  past  with  refugees  from  Central  America 
and  still  assists  a refugee  who  was  threatened  by  a death 
squad  in  El  Salvador.  They  have  further  provided  service 
to  those  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  by  sending  books 
written  in  Spanish. 

Orange  County  plans  a Christmas  party  to  share  the 
good  will  of  the  season.  They  have  raised  funds  for  chil- 
dren in  the  Salvation  Army  Hospitality  House  and  for  a 
school  in  Tanzania. 

San  Diego  has  informal  get-togethers  called  "Getting 
to  Know  You"  groups  at  which  dessert  and  beverages  are 
served.  These,  too,  provide  opportunity  for  sharing  on  a 
deeper  level  and  for  building  community.  Some  members 
also  gathered  on  Thanksgiving  to  share  a potluck  dinner. 

As  we  share  in  our  potlucks,  our  discussions,  and  our 
projects  to  assist  others  in  need,  are  we  not  in  the  very 
process  of  "Learning  to  Care  for  One  Another?"  ■ 


Drawing  by 
Etta  Marie  James. 


Arizona  Quaker  Women's  Gathering 

by  Mary  Lou  Coppock,  Tempe  Meeting 

Eighteen  women  participated  in  the  Arizona  Quaker 
Women's  Gathering,  1993,  held  November  5-6  in  the  Tempe 
Meeting  House.  Mary  Ann  Marcus  and  La  Donna  Wallen 
led  the  Friday  evening  session  entitled,  "Clay  and  You." 
Listening  to  reflective  music  in  the  darkness,  each  woman 
created  a "critter,"  introducing  it  after  the  lights  were 
turned  on.  Dogs  and  cats,  wild  wolves  and  lions,  as  well  as 
some  imaginary  animals  were  presented  — also,  one  bird 
of  prey,  an  owl  praying.  With  clay.  Friends  then  created 
women,  each  presenting  her  sculpture  to  the  group  with 
personalized  experiential  details. 

Roberta  Streicher,  Marion  Sinclair,  Katie  Taffs,  and 
Elizabeth  Richards  made  live  masks  on  each  woman  by 
covering  her  face  with  strips  of  gauze  dipped  in  wet 
plaster  and  requiring  her  to  sit  motionless  until  the  mask 
dried  on  her  face.  This  writer  found  this  procedure  diffi- 
cult, as  she  was  required  to  stifle  smiles  and  laughter,  for 
"cracking  up"  would  have  fractured  the  mask.  The  spirit 
of  the  meeting  was  extremely  cheerful  and  light. 

Several  women  slept  in  the  meeting  house.  All  ap- 
peared Saturday  at  7:00  a.m.  for  Meeting  for  Worship, 
followed  by  breakfast. 

Dora  Perry-Wilson  showed  a video  she  had  produced 
on  symbolic  language  and  non-linear  communication; 
irregular  patches  of  color  moved  across  the  monitor  as 
Oriental  and  non-traditional  music  played.  This  visual 
exploration  provided  science/art  motivational  linkage 
for  the  activities  which  followed.  With  advice  from  artist 
Niki  Glen,  Friends  freely  colored  pictures  which  will  tour 
the  Arizona  Meetings,  as  did  a mural  created  at  a previous 
Women's  Gathering. 

Katie  Taffs,  dancer  and  choreographer,  handed  out 
many  lengths  of  cloth  — organdy,  net,  taffeta,  silk,  slinky 
metallic  fabric  — with  which  she  led  Friends  in  moving 
with  grace,  stretching  the  body  and  mind,  dancing  in  time 
to  the  music  of  John  Kaizan  Neptune. 

Following  a catered  luncheon.  Friends  finished  their 
masks  with  paint  and  ornaments.  Marbie  Brault  then 
instructed  the  group  in  journaling. 

The  day  was  concluded  with  worship. 

One  Friend  wrote: 

"We  are  present. 

We  are  present,  for  we  want  to  BE."  ■ 

Pacific  Northwest  Regional  AFSC  Director 

Judith  Kolokoff  has  been  appointed  the  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  AFSC  Director.  From  Chicago,  Illinois,  she 
most  recently  directed  a domestic  violence  and  rape  crisis 
center  in  Wenatchee,  Washington.  ■ 

University  FriendsMeetingNewsletter,  Gleamings,  November,  1 993. 
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Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Sheila  Smith,  Corvallis  Meeting 

Friends  in  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  were  af- 
forded an  inspirational  opportunity  this  fall.  The  Quaker 
Tapestry,  on  its  first  visit  to  America  from  England,  was  on 
display  daily  at  George  Fox  College,  Newberg,  Oregon, 
for  three  weeks.  The  exhibit  comprised  twenty-four  pan- 
els of  embroidery  and  nine  photographic  reproductions. 

Anne  Wynn-Wilson  of  Somerset,  England,  conceived 
the  Quaker  Tapestry  as  a cooperative  activity  for  small 
and  scattered  children's  meetings.  Over  4,000  Friends 
have  constructed  77  narrative  designs  depicting  the  story 
of  Quakerism.  The  embroidered  panels  (25"  x 21"  each) 
honor  the  spiritual  insights,  devotion,  and  achievements 
of  Friends  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

This  region's  Willamette  Quaker  Tapestry  Group's 
panel-in-progress  was  also  shown.  The  panel's  theme  is 
the  first  unprogrammed  Friends'  wedding  in  Oregon 
which  was  under  the  care  of  Eugene  Friends  Meeting. 
Design  and  drawing  are  by  Artist  Carolyn  Wilhelm  of 
Multnomah  Meeting. 

In  addition  to  viewing  the  historical  panorama  of 
Friends,  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  Friends  have  been 
creating  a tapestry  for  the  future  by  cultivating  their 
spiritual  lives  and  trying  to  make  the  world  around  them 
a better  place. 

The  needle  points  inward.  Rogue  Valley  Meeting  is 
considering  a women's  retreat.  Salem  Meeting  has  a Fall 
and  a Spring  Retreat.  At  Corvallis'  annual  fall  retreat. 
Friends  shared  personal  steps  on  last  year's  spiritual  journey. 

The  needle  points  outward.  Eugene  Friends  Meeting 
sponsored  an  Alternatives  to  Violence  Workshop.  Thirty- 
three  people  from  Eugene  Friends  Meeting  helped  the 
Food  Express  distribute  55  tons  of  food  during  the  last 
year.  Wellspring  Friends  School,  a Quaker  high  school,  is 
slated  to  open  Fall  1994  in  Eugene. 

Salem  Monthly  Meeting  Friends  are  working  to  de- 
velop a "cool"  line  for  Salem  and  are  sending  a represen- 
tative to  the  FCNL  National  Meeting  this  Fall.  The 
Children's  First  Day  program  is  visiting  houses  of  wor- 
ship of  several  world  religions:  Catholicism,  Islam,  Juda- 
ism, and  Protestantism. 

Florence  Worship  Group  continues  to  meet  twice 
monthly,  although  not  always  in  Florence.  Boise  Valley 
sends  a representative  to  Church  Women  United. 

Multnomah  Meeting  held  a series  on  Spirituality  and 
Children  and  one  on  Movement  and  the  Spirit.  The  Quaker 
studies  series  for  newcomers  covered  Quaker  History, 
Meeting  for  Worship,  Meeting  for  Business,  and  Quaker 
organization  by  committees. 

Feast  and  fellowship  interwove  with  worship  when 
Corvallis  and  Eugene  planned  Thanksgiving  Day  cel- 
ebrations at  their  meeting  houses  this  year.  ■ 


Utah  Friends  Fellowship 

by  Alice  H.  Stokes,  Logan  Meeting 

Take  back  the  Night 

Joy  Morris,  a member  of  Logan  Meeting,  was  one  of 
three  featured  speakers  on  October  25, 1993,  at  a candle- 
light vigil  in  Logan  called,  "Take  Back  the  Night."  Over 
200  people  took  part  in  the  vigil  and  walk,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  enhance  community  awareness  of  sexual 
assaults  and  violence  toward  women  and  children. 

Joy,  who  has  her  Ph.D.  in  psychotherapy,  traced  the 
history  of  sexual  assault  from  the  times  of  slavery  to  the 
present  in  the  development  of  our  country.  She  then  gave 
the  steps  of  therapy  to  help  victims  free  themselves  from 
the  dismal  and  long-lasting  after-effects  of  being  abused. 

Sponsors  were  Utah  State  University  Women's  Center, 
Citizens  Against  Physical  and  Sexual  Abuse,  National 
Organization  for  Women,  and  Peaceworks  of  Cache  Valley. 

From  the  Depths 

(downstairs  activities  at  Salt  Lake  City  Meeting) 
a report  from  Claire  Leonard  and  Cynthia  Taylor 

The  First  Day  Summer  School  is  focusing  on  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience,  not  according  to  William  James, 
but  according  to  what  the  older  children  — ages  six  to 
twelve  — want  to  express.  They  have  been  learning  about 
ancient  cultures  from  all  over  the  world,  looking  at  the 
different  ways  that  different  ages  of  humans  have  ex- 
pressed their  religious  feelings  or  relationships  with  God, 
Nature,  Spirit,  Mystery,  the  Unknown.  Then  each  child 
decides  on  one  object  from  that  ancient  civilization  that  he 
or  she  would  like  to  model.  We  also  talk  about  modem 
versions  of  this  varied  symbolism,  and  some  contempo- 
rary Quaker  applications,  e.g.,  if  a child  chooses  a model 
of  a sacred  cat  which  was  also  used  as  a candleholder,  we 
remind  ourselves  that  Friends  now  use  a word  symbol,  the 
Light,  as  a metaphor  for  guidance  from  the  Spirit  of  Love 
and  Truth.  Children  do  some  of  their  best  thinking  and 
sharing  when  their  hands  are  occupied,  which  seems  to 
free  their  own  spirits  and  voices. 

We're  using  Sculptamold,  a relatively  inexpensive  cross 
between  paper  mache  and  plaster  of  paris  which  makes  an 
initial  gooey  slop  and  hardens  after  a few  minutes  of 
stirring.  (It  easily  washes  out  of  clothes  and  off  of  skin  with 
warm  or  cold  water.)  After  it  dries,  it  can  be  carved  and 
painted  to  more  closely  resemble  the  "sacred  art  object." 

Meanwhile,  if  your  child  asks  to  come  to  Friends  Meet- 
ing to  "work  on  my  project,"  please  cheerfully  and 
promptly  facilitate  the  request!  Our  desire  is  to  guide 
young  people  in  their  spiritual  journeys  and  to  strengthen 
their  inner  spark.  There  is  never  competition,  nor  prize, 
nor  pressure.  There  is  lots  of  encouragement  for  making 
choices,  being  creative,  and  finishing  what  we  start.  We 
want  your  child  to  have  a good  opportunity  to  express 
what  he  or  she  has  in  mind  and  heart.  ■ 
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Memorial  Minutes 


John  Merlin 

John  Merlin,  a beloved  member  of  Berkeley  Meeting, 
died  on  March  25,  1993,  after  a long  struggle  with 
polycythemia,  a blood  disorder.  He  was  bom  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  on  July  1,  1919,  the  son  of  Mary  Isabella 
Blankenship  and  Ernest  Henry  Merlin. 

During  World  War  II  John  served  as  a captain  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps.  In  1942  he  married  Miriam 
Page,  and  the  couple  became  parents  of  a daughter,  Mary. 
Miriam  died  when  Mary  was  three  years  old.  John  later 
married  Kae  Jansen,  the  mother  of  James  and  William. 

John  graduated  from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, worked  for  several  years  as  a purchasing  agent, 
then  enrolled  in  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  in  Berkeley. 
Upon  ordination,  he  served  as  the  minister  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Newport,  Washington.  He  then  changed 
the  focus  of  his  career  and  became  a social  service  worker, 
mainly  for  Contra  Costa  County  in  Richmond,  California, 
where  he  was  able  to  utilize  his  gift  for  quiet  face-to-face 
listening  and  counseling. 

Seeking  a spiritual  home,  John  came  to  the  Quakers. 
After  joining  Berkeley  Meeting,  he  served  as  Clerk,  1978- 
79.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Marriage  and  Personal 
Ties  Committee  and  did  the  newsletter  mailings  for  years. 
He  is  most  remembered  for  the  hikes  that  he  and  Richard 
Brown  organized  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month. 

Because  of  his  great  love  for  the  wilderness,  especially 
in  Alaska,  John  spent  a great  deal  of  time  hiking,  back- 
packing, kayaking,  and  white-water  rafting. 

John  was  uncomplaining  and  courageous  in  spite  of 
his  ailments.  He  was  stoic  in  the  face  of  pain  and  physical 
hardship.  He  loved  Berkeley  Meeting  and  the  people  of 
the  Meeting.  We  remember  him  sitting  in  the  same  rear 
pew,  his  presence  strengthening  the  life  of  the  Meeting. 

Though  John  and  his  wife,  Kae,  were  long  separated, 
they  had  never  divorced;  she  spent  the  last  days  of  her  life 
at  his  home  in  El  Cerrito.  Surviving  John  are  his  daughter, 
Mary  Riley;  his  sons,  Jim  and  Bill;  his  brother,  James;  his 
sister,  Isabelle;  eight  grandchildren;  and  his  special  friend, 
Betty  Shepherd.  ■ 

Orwin  B.  Westwick 

Orwin  B.  Westwick,  78,  of  Lee,  New  Hampshire,  for- 
merly of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  died  April  13, 1993,  of  cancer. 

He  was  bom  in  Great  Falls,  Montana,  on  April  6, 1915, 
the  son  of  Andrew  Westwick  and  Mary  Boe  Westwick  of 
Norway.  He  grew  up  in  Easton,  Washington.  A graduate 
of  Easton  High  School,  he  went  to  Los  Angeles,  California, 
for  radio  repair  training.  He  was  a conscientious  objector 
during  World  War  II  and  spent  three  and  one-half  years  in 
forest  Civilian  Concentration  Camps  in  California.  In  1951 
he  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
in  physics  and  lived  in  Berkeley  for  many  years,  working 


at  the  Donner  Medical  Research  Lab  and  Cory  Hall  Elec- 
trical Engineering  Lab  in  plasma  research. 

In  1968  he  and  his  wife  moved  to  Alaska,  building  a log 
home  near  Fairbanks.  He  worked  for  the  Geophysical 
Institute  with  the  seismology  group  and  later  was  an 
operator  and  instrument  engineer  for  the  Alyeska  Pipe- 
line Service  Company. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in 
Berkeley  and  Fairbanks  and  attended  Dover  Meeting  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Jennivieve;  his  sister,  Clarice 
Akerson  of  Corvallis,  Oregon;  daughters.  Laurel  Cox  of 
Lee,  New  Hampshire,  and  Marian  Ziemer  of  McKinleyville, 
California;  eight  grandchildren;  a niece  and  a nephew.  ■ 

Adam  Alfred  Ristad 

Adam  A.  Ristad  died  at  home  in  Nederland,  Colorado, 
on  March  31, 1993.  He  suffered  from  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  was  under  the  loving  care  of  his  daughter.  Dona 
Smith,  when  he  died. 

Adam  was  bom  August  16, 1911,  in  Long  Branch,  New 
Jersey,  the  son  of  a Norwegian  ship's  engineer  and  grand- 
son of  a ship  captain.  After  spending  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  his  life  with  his  grandmother  in  New  York,  he  joined  the 
Merchant  Marines.  He  worked  "up  the  hawsepipe"  from 
cabin  boy  to  Chief  Mate,  serving  a total  of  twenty  years  on 
oil  tankers  and  freighters  all  around  the  world.  At  age  35 
he  went  into  the  advertising  business  in  the  Southwest. 

In  the  1950's  he  began  to  work  as  a fund  raiser  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  After  passing  his 
GED  he  entered  the  University  of  Utah  at  age  45  and 
obtained  his  B.A.  at  the  University  of  Colorado  when  he 
was  50.  At  age  53  he  received  an  M.  A.  in  History  from 
Colorado  University.  He  taught  history,  anthropology, 
and  economics  in  Colorado  high  schools  for  sixteen  years. 

Adam  volunteered  extensively  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  Legal  Aid  Services,  and  Hos- 
pice. He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Boulder  Friends 
Meeting,  Sons  of  Norway,  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  1985  he  worked  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  for  the  Sanctu- 
ary movement,  helping  political  refugees  from  Guate- 
mala and  El  Salvador.  He  was  an  active  hiker,  folk  dancer, 
political  activist,  peace  advocate,  and  amateur  actor. 

Adam  was  father  to  twelve  children,  two  of  whom 
were  his  biological  offspring.  He  prized  his  intellect  and 
learning,  was  a shameless  punster,  and  remained  a caring 
person  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  of  eighteen  years, 
Eloise  Ristad.  Surviving  family  members  include  Victoria 
Peterson,  Judy  Huston,  Dona  Smith,  Rhonda  Smith,  Tamara 
Smith,  Brian  Smith,  Sue  Sumpter,  Carol  Plummer,  Sheila 
Ferguson,  Nicholas  Marshall-Bonny,  and  fifteen  grandchildren.* 
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Advertisements 


All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with  the 
beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per 
word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00.  Add  10%  if 
boxed.  ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAID,  pay- 
ment accompanying  copy.  Send  for  informa- 
tion sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and 
mechanical  requirements.  Copy  deadline:  45 
days  prior  to  publication.  Publishing  of  adver- 
tisements does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
Friends  Bulletin. 

INTERNS  — QUAKER  UNITED 
NATIONS  OFFICE  — NEW  YORK 
Opportunity  for  two  interns  at  the  Quaker 
UN  Office  from  September  1994  to  Au- 
gust 1995.  Interns  follow  disarmament, 
human  rights,  economic  justice,  develop- 
ment, environment,  women  and  children, 
indigenous  people,  refugees,  and  regional 
issues  at  the  UN;  research/write  articles 
and  briefing  papers;  arrange/attend  UN 
and  other  meetings;  assist  with  office  ad- 
ministration. Candidates  must  be  college 
graduates  or  have  equivalent  experience, 
20’ s,  interest  in  international  affairs  and 
commitment  to  Friends’  principles;  writ- 
ing/computer skills.  Stipend/medical 
coverage. 

For  information  and  application  form 
write:  Quaker  UN  Office,  777  UN  Plaza, 
New  York,  NY  10017.  Deadline  for  sub- 
mission of  application  and  references  — 
March  21,  1994. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin . 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting 
subscriptions  (list  meeting),  and  $14 
for  low  income/student  subscriptions. 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


DIRECTOR  OF  NURSING  FOR 
MULTI  LEVEL  RETIREMENT 
COMMUNITY 

We  seek  a BSN,  MSN  (preferred)  with 
four  years  supervisory  experience  with  a 
California  license  or  eligible,  who  will 
supervise  the  nursing  staff  and  residents 
of  our  32-bed  Skilled  Nursing  Facility. 
She  will  have  high  standards,  several 
years  experience,  been  successful  in  in- 
terpreting OBRA  regulations.  Competi- 
tive salary,  benefits,  EOE.  Contact 
Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95409. 


SEEKING  PRINCIPAL 

John  Woolman  School,  a Quaker  sec- 
ondary boarding  and  day  school,  lo- 
cated in  rural  Northern  California,  seeks 
a Principal,  beginning  July  1,  1994. 
Contact:  Search  Committee,  JWS, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Grass  Valley, 
CA  95959. 


HOUSE  EXCHANGE  - ENGLAND 
We  are  planning  to  spend  a few  weeks  in 
the  USA  next  summer  (1994)  and  would 
like  to  arrange  a house  swap  with  a family 
interested  in  staying  in  England  for  a 
similar  period. 

Elizabeth  and  I have  two  children  aged  12 
and  14.  We  live  in  Somerset  in  the  West 
Country  in  a 3-4  bedroom  house  with 
three  acres  of  land. 

If  you  are  interested  and  would  like  fur- 
ther details,  please  do  contact  us. 

Martin  Wall,  Ginger  Farm,  West 
Monkton,  Taunton,  Somerset,  TA2 
8NN,  England.  Telephone:  Day:  0884 
243090,  Evening  0823  412837. 


BEACON  HILL  FRIENDS  HOUSE 

Quaker-sponsored  residence  of  19,  in- 
terested in  community  living,  spiritual 
growth,  peace,  and  social  concerns.  All 
faiths  welcome.  Openings  immedi- 
ately. For  information,  application: 
BHFH,  6 Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02108-3624.  (617)  227-9118. 


Vital  Statistics 

Marriages 

• Maureen  Jaquette  and  John  Stuart, 
July  24,  1993,  Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

• Vem  Herd  and  Storey  Squires, 
October  21,  1993,  at  Monroe 
Pennitentiary,  Eastside  Meeting. 

Deaths 

• Madeleine  Stephenson,  September 
5,  1993,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting. 

• Kit  Beatty,  October  26,  1993,  Santa 
Barbara  Meeting. 

• Margaret  Simkin,  October  10,  1993, 
Claremont  Meeting. 

• Edith  McKinney,  November  10, 
1993,  Fresno  Meeting. 

• Isobel  Cemey,  November  19,  1993, 
Redwood  Forest. 

LEGISLATIVE  INTERNS 

Three  positions  available  assisting 
FCNL  lobbyists.  These  are  1 1 -month  paid 
assignments,  usually  filled  by  recent  col- 
lege graduates,  beginning  September  1, 
1994.  Duties  include  research,  writing, 
monitoring  issues,  attending  hearings  and 
coalition  meetings,  and  maintaining  files. 
Write  or  call  for  an  application.  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation,  245 
Second  St  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002. 
Phone:  (202)  547-6000.  Application  dead- 
line: March  1,  1994. 


Statement  of  Ownership,  Management, 
and  Circulation 

(Act  of  August  12, 1970:  39  U.S.C.  3685) 
1.  Title  of  Publication:  Friends  Bulletin.  2. 
Date  of  filing:  10/01/93.  3.  Frequency  of 
issue:  Ten  time  a year.  4.  Location  of  office  of 
publication:  1620  NW  Menlo  Dr,  Covallis, 
OR  97330.  5.  Location  of  Headquarters  of 
Publishers:  1620NW  Menlo  Dr,  Covallis,  OR 
97330.  6.  Publisher:  Nancy  Yamall,  1620  NW 
Menlo  Dr,  Corvallis,  OR  97330.  7.  Owner: 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94121.  8.  Known  Bondholders,  Mortgag- 
ees, and  Other  Security  Holders  Owning  or 
Holding  1 percent  or  more  of  Total  Amount  of 
Bonds,  Mortgages,  or  Other  Securities:  None. 
9.  For  Completion  by  Nonprofit  Organiza- 
tions Authorized  to  Mail  at  Special  Rates.  The 
Purpose,  function,  and  nonprofit  status  of  this 
organization  and  the  exempt  status  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  have  not  changed  during 
the  preceding  12  months.  10.  Total  paid 
circulation:  1,458.  I certify  that  the  statements 
made  by  me  above  are  correct  and  complete. 
Signed:  Nancy  Yamall,  Editor. 
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1 994  Subscription  Form 

Please  renew  Friends  Bulletin  now  for  1994.  Check  your  address  label.  Your 
label  has  the  following  codes: 

IND  represents  an  individual  subscription  and  Dec-93  is  the  expiration 
date.  If  your  label  indicates  IND,  please  renew  directly  to  Friends 
Bulletin.  If  your  label  shows  MTG,  please  renew  through  your  meeting. 

If  your  label  shows  TRIAL,  please  subscribe  if  you  wish  to  continue 
receiving  Friends  Bulletin. 

If  you  are  a Meeting  subscriber  (MTG),  give  your  check  to  your  treasurer  or  to 
the  person  designated  by  your  Meeting  to  collect  renewals.  The  Meeting  subscrip- 
tion price  is  $16.  If  your  Meeting  does  not  subscribe  as  a group,  consider  organiz- 
ing such  a group  within  your  Meeting. 

If  you  are  an  Individual  subscriber  (IND),  fill  out  this  form,  detach  this  page, 
including  the  mailing  label,  and  write  your  check  for  $20  to  Friends  Bulletin.  Please 
mark  changes  on  mailing  label  or  below. 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

Gift  Subscription  ($20):  Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are  tax  deductible  and  most  welcome.  Please 
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A Hodge-podge  Celebration 

by  Lois  Vincent,  Pima  Meeting 

Christmas  is  a ridiculous  hodge-podge  of  a celebration.  Snow  and 
icicles  and  reindeer  — in  the  Southwest!  Jingle-jangle  sleigh  bells  and 
devout  inspired  choruses  of  oratorios.  Parties  and  partying  and  awesome 
religious  services.  Millions  of  trees  cut  from  their  natural  places  and  put 
in  hot  homes  and  covered  with  bright,  colored  lights  and  ornaments. 
Reindeers  with  red  noses  flying  through  the  sky.  Most  ridiculous  of  all  is 
the  legend  of  Santa  Claus.  Neither  a saint  nor  a fairy,  who  can  tell  how  this 
fat,  white-bearded  jolly  image  came  about?  Parents  afraid  to  admit  their 
love  to  their  children  tell  them  the  lie  — that  Santa  brings  the  toys  to  good 
girls  and  boys.  (The  hidden  lie  is  soon  discovered.  It  isn't  the  good  who 
get  the  gifts  and  the  bad  who  do  not.  It's  the  rich  who  do  and  the  poor  who 
do  not.)  Religious  carols  piped  in  stores,  the  urge  to  giving  desecrated  by  the 
tremendous  push  to  buy!  buy!  buy!  Loving  impulses  bring  misguided  gifts. 

How  can  the  miracle  of  love  and  peace  be  salvaged  from  such  goings  on? 

But  the  miracle  is,  it  is.  A more  orderly  and  logical  celebration  could 
surely  be  devised  by  the  mind  of  man  — but  not  one  more  dear.  In  this 
rushed  and  ridiculous  way,  families  and  friends  are  reunited  in  love.  And 
we  re-celebrate  each  year  — not  empires  and  conquests  — but  the  birth 
of  a baby.  The  message  of  peace  and  goodwill  is  re-incamated  each  winter 
solstice  forever.  And  the  angels  still  speak  to  us  — "Do  not  be  afraid.  Be 
of  good  cheer."  ■ 


Caesar  Saves 
by  Madge  T.  Seaver, 

Palo  Alto  Meeting 

I've  been  around  and  seen  the  world; 
You  don't  fool  me. 

You  spin  tales  of  a savior's  birth. 

Of  angels  and  a star. 

But  I know  better:  Father,  a carpenter. 
Conscripted  for  the  tax 
And  in  need  of  a roof  over  his  head 
Just  like  you  and  me. 

And  who  took  note  until  he  and  his 
friends 

(Tax-collectors,  men  in  the  fishing 
business) 

Made  trouble  — Is  it  common  sense 
To  find  a savior  in  that  crowd? 

Mark  my  words:  Caesar  saves  us 
Every  day;  but  this  poor  fellow. 
We'll  soon  forget  him.  ■ 


Lois  Vincent  is  a former  Friends  Bulletin  Correspondent  from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 


